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favoured Harry S. Truman, a mere 25.3 per cent of the people elected
the President of the United States for four crucially important years.

It is true that not all the ninety-odd million potential voters are
able to use their right. Close to eight million Negroes and poor whites
in the Southern states are still kept from voting by discriminatory
measures like poll taxes and often by bodily threats. Some three
million Americans are barred for illiteracy. Half a million are dis-
franchised as residents on Washington's Federal territory, the District
of Columbia, supposed by the Constitution to be above politics.
Several million are invalids, in jail, or otherwise prevented. But two-
fifths of all who are free to vote usually abstain.

Only a small fraction of the voters take part in primary elections,
which in a way are even more important since they serve to select
the candidates of the political parties who are to oppose each other at
the final polls for the people's choice for Congress and other legisla-
tures. In New York City only 72,000 of 2,362,748 voters who were
registered in the parties' lists, or about 3 per cent, used their ballots
in the 1948 primaries. Even fewer are active at the grassroots of
American democracy, in the local, state and national activities of the
two great political parties, where the nominees for candidature in the
primaries emerge and where the Constitution assumes policies to be
shaped and controlled by the people. There, most of the few participants
are now 'professionals' with special, far from public, interests.

The deterioration of the American party system has as much to do
with the people's political indiscipline as the a-social influence of the
opinion industries.

The Democratic and Republican parties hold all but one or two
seats in Congress, and their vested interests are so strongly entrenched
in every state and precinct that it is all but impossible for new parties
to develop. Yet they have ceased to give the people any real choice of
policies and actually pride themselves of the basic identity of their
political creed.

'In America, fortunately. Tweedledum and Tweedledee have both
practically the same set of principles, with some difference of emphasis
represented almost entirely by the character of their candidates. . . ,
Our parties are organizations for getting into office and that is what
they ought to be (since it would be) dangerous to have two parties
with principles far enough separated to make the jump from one to
the other a radical change.'*

* Hon. Richard M. Nixon (Rep.), later General Eisenhower's running mate in
the 1952 elections; Congressional Record^ January 12, 1948.